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ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.* 

BY G. BALDWIN BEOWN, WATSON GORDON PROFESSOB OF TINE ABT 
IN THE UNIVEESITT OP EDINBURGH. 



There is no phase of architectural history upon which more 
has been written than the Early Gothic period. It has been re- 
marked that the change in the artistic character of buildings 
when the Eomanesque style yielded place to Gothic, was more 
sudden and complete than any similar revolution of taste in the 
whole history of the arts; and it is natural to demand where 
and under what conditions the new impulse had its birth. The 
Gothic movement produced, in all the lands of Western Europe, 
groups of monuments differing in local characteristics, though 
inspired by essentially the same artistic idea; and the compari- 
son of these groups leads to inquiries about their historical con- 
nections and comparative aesthetic value. 

It is now fully recognized that Central France, the so-called 
dotnaine royal, with Paris as its capital, was the focus of the 
energies that created the Gothic style ; but it is a question whether 
all the other local forms of the art were merely derived from 
France, or possessed any independence of their own. English 
Gothic occupies in this respect a special position. It is so re- 
markable an artistic achievement that, at one time, to the in- 
sular imagination it represented the style in general, as if Gothic 
were an English institution in which other countries only shared. 
Continental writers, who naturally repudiated these claims, have 
on the other hand gone too far in exhibiting English Gothic as 
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merely a daughter of that of France. A small book on the sub- 
ject by a recent French writer, M. Corroyer, which has appeared 
in an English dress,* is pervaded with the notion that British 
Gothic is nothing but a bad copy of French, and the " Gothic 
Architecture" of Professor Moore, a book of the highest merit 
where French work is concerned, deals with English art from 
much the same standpoint. All the more valuable is the weighty 
pronoxmcement of Continental opinion that has lately issued 
from the press in Germany. The most comprehensive general 
history of ecclesiastical architecture in Western Europe that has 
yet appeared, is the " Kirchliche Baukunst" of Dehio and von 
Bezold, and on this important question of origin the authors 
favor the British view. They write: 

" The English school is not like all the Continental schools a branch of 
the French, but rather a side-stem issuing out of the same root. . . . 
Regarded as a whole, Early English is an essentially autonomous style. 
What it owes to French Gothic is only the first impulse. It is true that 
it does not remain wholly untouched in later times by influences from this 
side, but they were dealt with in such a strongly national spirit that 
they left no traces that can be recognized." 

It is, accordingly, no mere aberration of patriotic sentiment 
when we find the English architect Mr. Edward S. Prior, in his 
" History of Gothic Art in England," exhibiting the Gothic style 
of his country in process of formation through a series of monu- 
ments of the last half of the twelfth century, in which little or 
no French influence can be discerned. On the whole, he is suc- 
cessful in vindicating the independence of English work, but it is 
an independence that, from the nature of the case, cannot be 
absolute. Mr. Prior goes too far when he would free this work 
from all influences from the Central district of France. 
The revolution in artistic taste referred to at the beginning of 
this paper must have depended on some of those deep-seated 
moral and social influences which underlie artistic movements, 
Now, there was nothing in the religious or intellectual con- 
dition of England in the twelfth century to account for a revo- 
lution of the kind. In Central Prance, on the other hand, there 
existed at that period every possible condition, intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, fitted to supply inspiration to a new artistic move- 
mrait, and to direct it to such an outcome as it found in Gothic. 

*" Gothic Architecture." By Bdouard Corroyer. London, Seeley, 1893. 
VOL. CLXXX. — ^NO. 582. 45 
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From the scholastic philosophy which had its home in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, to the humanity and civic illumination that were 
embodied at a later date in that representative personality of the 
Gothic age, St. Louis, the elements at work in the domaine royal 
were making for an art of this special type. It was not only the 
sagacious technical manipulation of constructive forms by the 
builders of the earliest Gothic monuments that created the style, 
but the fact that these new constructive devices were made the 
artistic expression of a spiritual movement that was already in 
that region astir. It was because this movement spread outwards 
from Paris as a centre that Gothic in England, and in other 
parts of the West, took upon it the same aesthetic character. To 
this extent the style in question is incontestably a production of 
Central France, in that it found there, and there only, its spir- 
itual impulse. The constructive and aesthetic factors of Gothic 
were gathered from many parts, but the soul of the movement by 
which they were made to act together in the unity of an or- 
ganized system was French. Like the enthusiasm for the Cru- 
sades in the eleventh century, we find now in the twelfth the 
wave of Gothic inspiration passing from Prance to England, and 
without it English Gothic would not have come into being. The 
two styles represent independent artistic developments that cul- 
minated on the one side of the Channel in Salisbury and Wells, 
on the other in Amiens and Eeims; but underlying the artistic 
developments was a movement of the human mind that began 
the great awakening which has made modem Europe, and the 
centre of this movement was Paris. 

To establish the historical connection of the French and Eng- 
lish Gothic styles is a considerable step towards a just under- 
standing of their relative artistic values. English Gothic has 
been depreciated on the ground that it was a mere copy of French, 
and again, in contradictory fashion, blamed for its lack of quali- 
ties admired in its supposed prototype. As soon as we regard 
the two as in a great measure independent, this arbitrary proce- 
dure ceases, and each style can be judged on its own merits. 
Upon these merits there has existed a curious diversity of opinion. 
The aesthetic qualities of English Gothic are scarcely ever referred 
to by Continental writers without a note of depreciation, and 
there is little about it that Mr. Charles Moore finds to praise, save 
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the transeptal ends, the central towers and a few of the minor 
features. He tests the work entirely by French ; and, Oallis ipsis 
gallicior, rejects all that does not accord with this special stand- 
ard. But we cannot reasonably condemn English work for fall- 
ing short of the French ideal, if it was all the time inspired by 
a distinct ideal of its own. We must strive to enter with sym- 
pathy into the spirit of all local developments of the one great 
artistic movement, and to judge each from its own standpoint 
This need not involve indiscriminate praise. We come here to an 
exaggeration on the other side, which is equally to be deprecated. 
There is a tendency in Mr. Prior's book to present English 
Gothic as possessed of all the architectural virtues. It is obvious 
that he has every desire to be fair, but his English idiosyncrasies 
involve him in statements and apologies that evince a want of 
keenness in what may be termed the tectonic sense. 

There are two reasons why British and Continental students 
seldom agree about English Gothic art One is that they have 
not always in view the same sets of examples. In Central France 
the Early Gothic style is represented by the great cathedral 
churches, and it is upon these that VioUet-le-Duc and his follow- 
ers in different lands have formed their architectural creed. It 
is natural that the corresponding English monuments should be 
selected as, on their side, exhibiting the greatest triumphs of in- 
sular art, but this procedure is slightly misleading. Apart alto- 
gether from her cathedrals. Great Britain possesses a unique 
treasure in smaller mediaeval buildings, both in the shape of 
parish churches and in that of subsidiary structures, porches, 
lady-chapels, chapter-houses, and the like, attached to the larger 
monuments. It is in these buildings that some of the best quali- 
ties of the English style are most in evidence, but they are quali- 
ties that require for their due appreciation a certain intimate 
loving companionship, hardly possible to any but dwellers in the 
land. The foreign student who takes special note only of the 
more pretentious edifices too often fails to become acquainted 
with what is really the flower of English mediaeval art, and in 
consequence to understand the feelings of affection with which it 
is regarded in its island home. 

Another reason is to be found in a characteristic habit of 
mind of the English in respect to artistic criticism, which goes 
far to explain why they cannot see eye to eye with their Conti- 
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nental brethren. With their national genius for compromise, they 
are satisfied in art with an attractive general impression, and 
hesitate to apply the severer aesthetic canons. Intolerant, as a 
rule, of any discussion of principles, or, as they would term it, 
"theorizing," they put all their strength into the vivid present- 
ment of personal conviction. Architectural judgment is not, 
however, a matter of individual taste and fancy. Every monu- 
mental building has behind it a programme; it was designed to 
answer to certain human needs, and at the same time to express 
civic, national, or religious ideals. It is, moreover, put together 
on a certain constructive system, which prescribes the general 
character of the forms employed. We have a right to demand 
accordance with the programme and with the system of con- 
struction; and a building out of harmony with these fails to 
this extent as a work of art. We are justified, too, in interroga- 
ting the more decorative parts of a composition as to the relation 
they bear to the structure. It is not enough if they merely look 
pleasing on a general view ; their character and placing in connec- 
tion with the whole are in their way just as important. Schnaase 
remarks that it is the essential problem of the architectural art 
to secure the reciprocal working of the principles of utility and 
of beauty. That the beauty of a building should be the outcome 
of its purpose and its system of construction is a golden sen- 
tence, that, like the moral maxims which shone in gilded lettering 
on the front of the temple at Delphi, should be carved over every 
architectural chantier. All this is signified by the useful term, 
much used ia Germany, "tectonics." Tectonics includes the 
philosophy of construction in its artistic aspects, with the connec- 
tion of decoration and structure. Schnaase, who expresses a 
mild surprise that no recognition of this last principle is to be 
discerned in the writings of John Euskin, held that neither the 
mediaeval builders nor the modem critics of England had any 
due appreciation of these tectonic principles. We may not sub- 
scribe to the censure ; but there is this amount of truth in it, that 
the logical clearness and consistency which are such notable quali- 
ties in the greater churches of Central France are comparatively 
little seen in the corresponding insular structures, and are, as a 
rule, lightly esteemed by English artistic writers. 

To take the larger churches first, the difference of the English 
cathedral from the French is so marked that the idea of afl&lia- 
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ting the one to the other seems at first sight absurd. It is a 
difference in surroxmdingsy in plan> and in genera^l aesthetic ef- 
fect, as well as in technical construction, and it largely depends 
on the fact that English cathedral churches, unlike those of 
France, are the outcome of a monastic tradition. The predomi- 
nance of this tradition in mediasval England is a result of the 
early history of the land. Christianity was not introduced into 
Teutonized Britain until it had become permeated with the mon- 
astic idea. The missionary bishops in England were Celtic or 
Eoman monks, and the establishments they made the centres of 
ecclesiastical life were monastic. Through all the changes of 
later mediaeval times this character clung to the buildings and 
their surroundings; and the influence of it was so strong that 
even bishops' churches not served by monks, such as Salisbury 
or Wells, clothed themselves in a sort of monastic garb and 
adopted arrangements derived from the conventual system. This 
historical fact alEected the buildings and their adjuncts. 

The stranger who enters an old English cathedral city may 
follow the incoming country-folk to the market-place, and pass 
thence out to the fields again, without knowing any more of the 
proximity of a colossal church than is evidenced by the sound of 
a deep bell that tolls the hours from somewhere away behind the 
houses. To have to search for the cathedral in its own cathe- 
dral city strikes him as anomalous ; but at last, along some narrow 
lane or passage, and through a gate in a wall of enceinte, he pene- 
trates to a spacious grass-grown enclosure planted with trees 
and encompassed with ancient dwellings. In the midst from 
the greensward rise the gray minster walls, gathering as they 
pierce the leafage of embowering trees into towers and spires that 
catch the sunshine. Nestling under their shadow, and generally 
mantling the greater portion of one side, are antique structures 
— ^here a part in picturesque ruin, there one trimly ordered for 
modem habitation. All is peaceful, well-arranged and delightful 
to the eye, but it is a little world within a world, walled in from 
the contact of men in a sort of aristocratic seclusion. 

But the great church of a French or Rhineland or Italian city 
is in full evidence, in the midst of busy streets, with the tide of 
life fiowing all about it up to its very doors. In the early part 
of the century, when the older English water-color painters 
sketched their picturesque masses, the town churches sheltered 
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the little cabins of the townsfolk, that were often crowded 
in between their very buttresses. Though they are now for the 
most part cleared, and stand free, save where joined by palace of 
bishop or metropolitan, and though new industrial or railway 
quarters may in recent years have shifted the centres of the 
densest population, yet they nearly always remain as they were 
from the very first, at the foci of the social life of the place. 
Wherever an ancient Eoman enceinte can be traced, the bishop's 
church stands almost invariably within it. There the tiny prede- 
cessor of the vast cathedral of the Gothic age had been built, or 
adapted from a secular structure, by the first Christian missionary 
of the region, long before the religious life had taken the dis- 
tinctly monastic form it had assumed by the seventh century. 
There the church has always remained, through successive re- 
buildings, the place of general resort for the burgesses at large. 

This central, open and accessible aspect of the French cathedral 
prepares us to find the same character exhibited in its plan and 
arrangement. There is no doubt about its place and manner of 
entrance. The whole of the western end is composed for the ef- 
fect of widely spreading portals that invite the throng, while 
the significant motives of their sculptural enrichment proclaim 
alike the meaning and the glory of the edifice. Within, the in- 
terior is spacious and lofty, offering the aspect of a single hall of 
oblong shape f ocussed at the farther end in the sanctuary where 
a special distinction and beauty in the parts about the altar lend 
the suggestion of an elaborate and sumptuous ritual. In striking 
contrast to this simple and emphatic effect, the English cathe- 
dral, entered as often as not by a side porch, offers to view a 
comparatively low but immensely long interior, which is very 
commonly divided into two portions, sometimes by a solid stone 
screen carrying an organ, so that it presents the appearance of 
two churches rather than one. The farther of these two divisions 
may be found to be a complete church by itself, cruciform in plan, 
with its own eastern transept independent of the maia transept; 
the nearer division, the nave, serves at times as a sort of vestibule, 
or is used for service as if it were a separate building. 

All these peculiarities of site and plan have a historical founda- 
tion. The English cathedral close is the enceinte of the monas- 
tery, the cloister often remains, the Dean inherits the old lodging 
of the Prior, and the members of the modem capitular body are 
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housed in various portions of the monastic buildings. Canter- 
bury, from the first a monastery of Roman type and metropolitan 
see in one; Gloucester, monastic till the Eeformation, and not tiU 
after that a biship's seat — are good examples of the conventual 
arrangement; but they hardly exhibit it better than the old 
secular, that is, non-monastic, foundation at Wells, or the new 
secular establishment set up on a fresh site in the thirteenth 
century at Salisbury. Of course, there have been considerable 
changes in and about many of these buildings between mediaeval 
and modem times ; but, as a fact, recent foundations apart, there 
is only one of the English cathedrals that is situated and sur- 
rounded in the central and open fashion normal on the Continent, 
and this is St. Paul's of London. Nearly all the rest have re- 
tained or acquired a distinctly conventual aspect. In respect to 
plan, the side porches, which in so many of the greater English 
churches supersede the normal western entrances of the Conti- 
nent, are not monastic, but are a feature inherited from Saxon 
days. Porming by themselves interiors ample enough to serve 
for various purposes, ecclesiastical and secular, they had special 
functions in the oldest parish churches, from which the fashion of 
them may have spread to the larger edifices. For the prolonged 
eastern extension no other explanation is forthcoming than that 
it is monastic, rendered necessary by the large amount of space 
within the sanctuary required by the numerous members of a 
conventual body. While monastic in its raison d'etre, such an 
extension was specially favored in England, and appears there for 
the first time on a large scale in the vast Norman choir of Can- 
terbury, of the end of the eleventh century. It is hard to say 
why this scheme was adopted in English more than in Conti- 
nental monastic churches, but it is true that the example of 
Canterbury was there so extensively followed that an insular 
stamp was set upon the plans of the greater English churches. 

It will be readily admitted that the English cathedral close is 
one of the most effective bits of mediaeval city landscape now 
surviving in Western Europe, and that the general exterior im- 
pression of the cathedral, due largely to the grouping of its towers 
and spires, corresponds to its beautiful surroundings. It is none 
the less true that this specializing of the greater English church 
to fit a particular society within the Christian community, meant 
its surrender of a good deal of the fine architectural character 
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which was preserved in the normal type of the bishop's chiirch 
of the Continent. This type retained the essential features of the 
earliest form of the building, when it was designed to carry 
out as simply and directly as possible the programme of the Chris- 
tian meeting-place. This house of meetiug, the so-called " basil- 
ica," of the days of Constantine and Theodosius, though a struc- 
ture of the utmost architectural plainness, was nobly expressive 
in its spaciousness and its accentuation alike of the entrance and 
of the sanctuary, where, withiu the apse, the altar and the bishop's 
chair, commanding the vast interior down to the doors, made a 
unity of the whole. To treat the entrance end as a mere deeora-t 
tive screen and ignore its function as the place of congregational 
access, to lengthen out the interior and divide it so that unity 
of impression and the dominant position of the altar are lost, 
imply a break with the Christian tradition and a consequent loss 
not made up for by added picturesqueness of general effect. 

If, in the normal English cathedral, this exaggerated length 
and this treatment of the western end are inorganic, not the 
natural, sincere expression of the main function of the structure, 
in a similar way there is a certain looseness in the relation of 
the parts and features to the system of construction which con- 
travenes those stricter tectonic principles already noticed. This 
is not the place in which systems of architectural construction 
can be fully discussed, but the comparative aesthetics of French 
and English Gothic churches depend too closely on structural 
considerations for these to be altogether passed over. 

In order to form a general idea of what is implied in the con- 
structive development of Christian architecture, the reader who 
has visited Beauvais may compare in thought the so-called 
" Basse-CEuvre" the original nave of the cathedral of the ninth 
or tenth century, with the thirteenth-century choir which repre- 
sents the most daring aspiration of the French Gothic genius, 
From the Basse-CEuvre may be judged the effect of the Early 
Christian meeting-house in a comparatively primitive form. It 
is a plain rectangular hall with flat continuous wall-spaces pierced 
below by arched openings giving access to side aisles. There are 
windows in the upper section of the walls and a wooden roof, 
while the only architectural feature, the apse (not preserved at 
Beauvais), comes just where it is needed to emphasize tbe spot 
on which the attention of all within the building will be riveted. 
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The whole aiter-eourse of the development of Christian archi- 
tecture had for its unconscious aim the breaking up of this 
primitive simplicity and the "membering," to use an ugly but 
convenient word, of the whole structure, till, as in Beauvais choir, 
it was minutely subdivided into a series of definitely-shaped parts, 
organically related, and expressing such relation in their form 
and details. For this to be completely carried out, it was neces- 
sary to get rid of the wooden roof; for, while that remained, the 
sharp contrast between walls and ceiling broke Hhe harmony. 
The introduction of stone vaulting in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, by supplying a roof of the same material as the walls, 
and with its own divisions in close structural relation to the 
sections or " bays " into which these were already broken up, ren- 
dered possible the perfecting of the system aimed at. The in- 
troduction of a new constructive element complicated the solu- 
tion, though without altering its principle. This element is the 
lateral pressure of the vault, which had to be met by resistance 
at the flanks instead of merely by a support beneath it, which 
would have stifficed had the weight pressed simply downwards. 

The French Gothic builders of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, with the logical faculty of their race, made the whole 
subdivision of their structures depend on the mechanical 
properties of their stone roofs, and, following these out to their 
extreme consequences, they evolved from them that special mode 
of construction which is analyzed fully in VioUet-le-Duc's " Dic- 
tionnaire " and more recently in Mr. Moore's work on " Gothic 
Architecture." This furnishes to the general history of tectonics 
a chapter of fascinating interest, but it is a mistake to extol it 
as if Gothic architecture depended on this and this alone, while 
every phase of the art that does not carry this system to like 
extremes should be struck off the roll as not Gothic at all. The 
writer last mentioned confines the use of the term "Gothic" to 
the work of France ; construction there is " Gothic " ; in Eng- 
land, Germany, and other countries it is only " pointed." Gothic 
is, of course, a mere name with no intrinsic significance; but it 
has come to be generally applied to a certain historical phase of 
the architecture of Western Europe. Is there any good reason 
for altering this accepted use of language? Mr. Moore's book 
does not give us one. To dwell exclusively on the one main point 
of difference between French work and that of the rest of Europe, 
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its far greater constructive logic, is to put out of sight the 
many other characteristics of the style in which all the phases 
of it agree, and at the same time to go dangerously near as- 
signing aesthetic value to what is mere mechanical ingenuity. 
Between "Gothic" construction and "poiated" there is only 
a question of degree. The general principle of vaulted construc- 
tion was not invented by the Gothic builders. Every vaulted in- 
terior of the Eomanesque epoch is an endeavor to realize this 
unconsciously preserved ideal of mediaeval building, and one of the 
most successful is to be found in the English Durham. There 
the divisions and subdivisions are, on the whole, logically main- 
tained, and the eye is led upwards from the floor to the vault 
with a satisfying assurance of an organic relation of part to part 
throughout the structure. The wall still maintains its original 
function as the bounding and sustaining member of the fabric; 
but it is laterally strengthened by external pilasters and by flying 
arches beneath the roof of the galleries over the aisles, so as to 
resist the outward pressure of the ribbed stone vaults that cover 
every part of the great interior. The system is much simpler, but 
for the purpose in hand not less efficient, than the French Gothic 
scheme. In this the wall as such disappears, or, rather, it is 
divided vertically into sections, and each section is wheeled round 
till it is at right angles to its original position, becoming the pier 
which gives off the arches that buttress the vault, the spaces left 
void being filled in by screens of colored glass. 

This scheme, though regarded in some quarters as the perfec- 
tion of the architectural art, is by no means beyond criticism. 
The author of " Gothic Architecture " writes of " that wonderful 
system of flying buttresses that reveals so much of the distinctive 
character of Gothic art," and he even regrets that it should be 
concealed by the towers in the western view of the building. For 
our part, we hold it one of the great advantages of the western 
towers that they do conceal from sight expedients so forced as 
the multiplex flying arches, which led Gottfried Semper to com- 
pare a Gothic choir like Le Mans to a sick giant with a crowd of 
satellites about him to hold him up. On the exterior view, the 
labor seems thrown away, as the eye can detect no constructive 
necessity for such a complex arrangement of supports. It is 
true that, when we analyze the whole structure, we see clearly 
enough that the expedient was adopted in order to secure the in- 
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terior effect of the building. Height was intended there to be a 
prominent factor in the impression, and to support a stone vault, 
at the altitude of those at Amiens or Beauvais, something more, 
no doubt, was needed than the more simply buttressed walls of 
Durham. The system of pier and flying arch answered the me- 
chanical demand, and, though in itself artistically objectionable, 
was accepted as the only means available for securing the immense 
aesthetic advantage of the lofty interior vault. As such, we also 
must make the best of it, though there will still remain the prac- 
tical objection recently noticed by M. Corroyer, who points out 
that it is unsound building economics to expose so freely to the 
disintegrating action of the weather the features meet essential 
to the stability of the structure. In some of the finest of the 
early French Gothic churches there are defects of logic in the way 
these buttresses are made to work ; while in certain interiors, such 
as Paris and Laon, we find perpetuated the Early Christian sole- 
cism of round classical columns instead of piers in the nave 
arcades, which render it impossible to carry out the strict scheme 
of the structure by connecting the upper stories obviously with 
the lower, and bringing the supports of the vault in this way 
firmly to the ground. 

It is well to take note of considerations like these, as they show 
that even in French work logical consistency is only a relative 
term; they need not, on the other hand, interfere in our minds 
with the general assthetic efEect of the monuments. On the wiole, 
the French Gothic interior must be acknowledged as, one of the 
world's greatest triumphs in the building art. With magnificent 
height and airiness is combined the effect of a reasoned disposition 
of the parts both structural and ornamental, and the eye is sat- 
isfied aa with the exterior of a Greek Doric temple or with an 
Attic vase. The English interior makes no attempt at this effect 
of loftiness, and accordingly the wall in its normal use remains 
in Gothic what it was in the earlier Norman, the supporting mem- 
ber of the vault as well as the lateral enclosure. The English 
work is not nearly so bold nor so sBsthetically noble in expression, 
but on its more modest scale it is as much Gothic as the other. It 
must not be forgotten also that though the comparative lowness 
of English buildings deprives them of this glorious internal im- 
pressiveness, it acts in the other direction on the exterior view. 
The manageable height of the main fabric makes it possible to 
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carry out the towers and spires in their full proportions, whereas 
in a building like Amiens these would have needed to be of gigan- 
tic elevation, and as a matter of fact they were never aetuallj^ 
completed. On the composition of the towers and spires de- 
pends to a great extent the fine external effect of such English 
churches as Lincoln or Lichfield or Salisbury, and this must be 
set down to the credit of the insular scheme of construction. 

On the other hand, though English Gothic builders were not 
bound to carry the mechanical principles of vaulted construction 
to their logical extremes, they had no justification for treating 
cavalierly and with something like frivolity the tectonic prob- 
lems of their art. It was the constant and legitimate ambition 
of mediaeval builders to cover their greater churches with vaults 
of stone; but, till the later Gothic period, when specially insular 
forms of the vault came into vogue and even iufluenced Conti- 
nental designers, the English constructors were in the main curi- 
ously indifferent to the feature, and even fell behind the Scots, 
who made a much more ready use of the stone roof than the 
southern English. To the listlessness of the latter in this de- 
partment is probably due the ultimate triumph in England of 
the square east end over the apse. It is as likely as not that the 
determining factor in this elimination of the apse was the reluc- 
tance to go to the trouble of vaulting it. The existing Saxon 
apses are not vaulted, and the great Norman churches of Peter- 
borough and Norwich, that have retained their original circular 
ends, similarly lack the semi-dome of masonry. It may have 
been felt that it was better to have no apse at all than one tamely 
ceiled with wooden planking. As mediaeval architecture generally 
had been working in the direction of the vault, this aloofness of 
the English puts their buildings out of the main current in con- 
struction as well as planning, and is a distinct note of inferiority. 

It is in these connections that the dispassionate reader will find 
Mr. Prior's work least satisfactory. He is disposed to represent 
each deviation of English design from the main course of con- 
slTUctional and artistic development as a new aesthetic discovery, 
a fresh flash of genius from the inexhaustible fire of the insulan 
imagination. Just as he accepts a west front that, like Wells, 
is a mere screen, and not the expression of the purpose and form 
of the building to which it introduces us, so he is content, not 
only in Eomanesque buildings like Peterborough, but in the more 
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advanced Gothic, to give up the stone vault, as in Hexham tran- 
septs, or to accept contentedly an imitation in •wood, as at York. 
The absence of an organic relation of the vault to the lower part 
of the structure does not offend him, and he allows it to attach 
itself in a somewhat inchoate fashion to the upper part of the 
wall, as at Salisbury. Even the square east end, though it in- 
volves the sacrifice of the most beautiful and expressive feature 
of the Christian interior, he treats in more than one place as if 
it were really an improvement on the apsidal termination. There 
is a certain parade of insularity about some of these judgments 
that does not really help the cause which the writer has at heart. 
With aU the more pleasure will the reader turn to those parts of 
his book that deal with features of British art for which there 
can be nothing but praise. 

It has been acknowledged that, in some of the more important 
features of general scheme and construction, the greater English 
churches are inferior to the correspondiag monuments of Prance, 
The smaller buildings, on the other hand, possess a charm, a pi- 
quancy, that are all their own, and that make them one of the most 
fascinating studies in the whole history of the arts. It is curious 
that many of their excellencies axe due to a just tectonic instinct, 
which in small matters guided English craftsmen to the best 
artistic results, though it failed them at times on the larger scale. 
The relation of the ornament to the structure is generally beyond 
reproach, and the aesthetic charm is largely due to the tact by 
which the different features are allowed, so to say, to interpenetrate 
without interfering with each other. They are started and 
stopped in the most unexpected and yet natural fashion; they 
are sent off and finished with a touch of enrichment in corbel or 
return, while the carver delights in small variations that break 
formal symmetry and give a human, personal, look to the whole. 

Such a piece of design as the north porch of Wells represents 
in its crispness and refined though nervous strength an early crys- 
tallization of many of the best elements of the English style. 
How well the plainness of the pointed arcade of the sedilia be- 
low sets off the delicate richness of the foliage caps and intersectr 
ing mouldings of the upper arcade ! The chevron ornament and 
the square abacus link the work with the older Eomanesque, but 
what a reaction against the soft rotundity of the profuse late Nor- 
man forms is there in the slender clustered shafts, the deep-cut 
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hoUoTTS, the sharp-edged fillets. The foliage still shows the 
crockets exercising their f xmctioii of supporting in classical fash- 
ion the comers of the abacus, but here and there they break away 
in looser curls, and do their work with a kind of mirthful way- 
wardness that fills the little hall with life. In the carving a few 
grotesque animal forms survive from earlier art, and in another 
part of the porch there are dainty Gothic figures — a St. Sebas- 
tian on one cap, with archers on caps to right and left shooting at 
him. This enrichment of figure, animal and foliage motives re- 
lieves the severe parallelism of the shafts and mouldings, and 
supplies to the composition the element of freedom and of play. 

The charm of English mediaeval art is, however, felt most per- 
fectly in the coimtry churches, which were essentially domestic in- 
stitutions, corresponding to the needs and the ideals of the people 
at large. There may be something chilling in the gates and battle- 
ments that guard the access to the once monastic cathedral, but the 
village church, though in most eases aristocratic in its origin, has 
always been associated with the daily life of the rural population. 

This intimate connection of the village shrine with the com- 
mon life of the locality was emphasized at every epoch and in 
every possible form of art. The amount of architectural pre- 
tension in the building was, to begin with, in just accordance with 
its size and character. Some of the smaller buildings with which 
we are now dealing are adjuncts to the greater edifices, as were 
lady-chapels and chapter-houses, and these are commonly stone- 
vaulted in correspondence with the monumental character of the 
cathedral or abbey church ; but the parish churches are very rarely 
covered with vaults of stone. Are not the wooden roofs, it may 
be asked, a stamp of inferiority, when we compare the English 
churches with those of a similar class in Prance, where, as Pro- 
fessor Freeman remarks, the stone vault is common and " a wood- 
en roof, wherever there is one, is a mere shift " ? There are con- 
siderations which put the matter in another light. If we turn 
for a moment from Gothic to classical architecture, we note that 
certain small temples, like that of Mk^ Apteros by the ascent 
to the Acropolis at Athens, are without the outer ring of columns 
which is normal in the greater buildings. In a monument like 
the Parthenon, this peripteral colonnade is the main feature of 
architectural effect and could on no account be spared. When 
the scale of the structure, however, was considerably reduced, the 
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outer ring of columns was omitted, and by this simplification of 
the forms any look of petitesse ■was avoided. A stmctnre fully 
equipped in all its parts, but with all these far below the normal 
size, would look toylike, and this the Greeks would not tolerate. 
So, too, a cathedral, similarly reduced without modification of 
forms, is open to the same objection. The writer last quoted re- 
marks of the smaller churches of France that they commonly 
(not always) reproduce the minster on a small scale. This is 
not what is wanted in a village church, which should rather wear 
a domestic every-day aspect. It is to be noted that English exam- 
ples that are too elaborate in structure or in plan, like the famous 
Patrington in Yorkshire, seem a little out of harmony with the 
programme of this class of building. 

The impretending fabric in its more typical forms, as we find 
it in thousands of instances in the English counties, has a way 
of blossoming out into unexpected devices of structure and sud- 
den bursts of ornament, that are an inexhaustible source of de- 
light to the artistic eye. The fittings and furniture, with which 
in pre-Eef ormation days the buildings were filled, have, of course, 
only come down to us in small fragments, but the work in them 
is so varied, and weds so cunningly the useful with the lovely, 
that it is at once the delight and the despair of the modem decora- 
tive designer. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that there is 
scarcely an old church, in all the districts of England, that has 
not in or about it some imique feature, some peculiarity of con- 
■ struction, fitting, or enrichment, which will not easily be found 
elsewhere. The beautiful fragments of this artistic craftsmanship 
are so numerous and have to be sought so far afield that justice 
has never yet been done to the subject in critical writings. Mr. 
Prior, when he takes leave of his readers, has no more effective 
envoi than to point to the village churches of England and indi- 
cate the extent and interest of the artistic material they enshrine. 
We cannot do better than terminate this article with a sentence 
from his volume : 

"The varying applications of this art in the solid, homely sense of 
English life can be read in the make of our parish churches; and so we 
ought to study them, countryside by countryside, noting their fancies and 
their shifts, their love and their simplicity, and praising the fathers 
that begat ns." 

G. Baldwin Beown. 



